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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 

The object of this organization shall be 

to secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

. throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 
Introduced in the Senate, January 4, 1928, 


by Senator CHarutes E. Curtis, Kansas. 
Introduced in the House, May 18, 1928, 


by Freperick W. MaGrapy, 
Pennsylvania. 


Burnita S. Matthews, Miss. 


Mrs. Valentine Winters, Ohio 


The Equal Rights | in States 


HE year 1929 will afford a golden opportunity to the women of this 
- country to advance the woman movement, and thus to keep faith with 

the pioneers of yesterday whose high courage and devotion won for the 
women of today many of the rights they now enjoy. 


In all of the States except five the legislatures will be in session, and 
various State branches of the National Woman’s Party will promote bills 
for the establishing of equality between men and women. The five States not 
having legislative sessions in 1929 are Alabama, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Virginia. 

In Arkansas and Florida bills will be introduced to allow the mother to 
inherit equally with the father the property of their deceased son or daughter, 
and otherwise to remove the preference for the male line in the inheritance 
Jaws. The Arkansas bill will be in charge of Aurelle Burnside, a practicing 
attorney of El] Dorado. Likewise, the Florida measure will be in the hands 
of an attorney, Madeline A. Jacobsen of Tallahassee. | 

A determined effort will be made in Maryland to repeal the old British 
law which has been adopted in that State whereby a father may will away 
the custoty of a minor child from its mother. It was in the reign of Charles II 
that the law was adopted in England. The campaign for the repeal of this 
antiquated law and for giving to the father and mother equal parental rights 
will be in charge of Mrs. Isaac H. Dixon. She will be assisted by women 
leaders in the farm organizations in Maryland. Among the other bills advo- 
cated by the Maryland Branch is a measure to equalize the grounds for divorce. 


At the present time the husband may divorce the wife for misconduct previous 
to the marriage. 


Bh nupimicaprange the United States efforts will be made to pass measures 
removing the disqualification of women for jury service. Since 1921 there 
have been only two additions to the ranks of the woman juror jurisdictions— 
the District of Columbia in 1927 and Rhode Island in 1928. Jury service is an 
important part of the administration of justice, and efforts to entitle women 
to perform this service will be made in Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, 


_.. Maryland, Massachusetts,. Missouri, New York, and probably other States... --- 


The Wisconsin Branch of the National Woman’s Party, led by Attorney 
Belle Bortin Ruppa and Mrs. Max Rotter, will endeavor to repeal the law 
which bars women from employment by the Legislature. Efforts to repeal 
this law have been repeatedly defeated. The aid of Lieutenant Governor 
Huber has been promised for the 1929 campaign for the repeal. 

The Texas Branch will sponsor bills to remove unjust discriminations 

against women with respect to the guardianship of minor children, causes 
for divorce, and the disposition of community real estate. The comnunity 
property consists of property acquired after marriage by the industry of 
either or both of the married pair. At the present time the husband may dis- 
pose of the community real estate without the consent or joinder of the wife, 
and one of the Texas bills proposes to require the signature of the wife as 
well as the husband to deeds of their joint property, otherwise known as com- 
munity property. The Texas campaign will be led by Rena Maverick Green, 
State chairman. 
_ Besides the woman juror bill, the New York Branch will promote bills to 
give married women an independent domicile for voting, office-holding and 
similar purposes, to give mothers Equal Rights with fathers to the services 
and earnings of minor children, and to give women in industry equal oppor- 
tunities with their men competitors. 

Fimma, Madeen, chairman of the Montana Branch, and a practicing attor- 
ney in Hamilton, plans to work for a more equitable law governing the rights 
of women in the estates of their deceased husbands. 

According to Rilla A. Nelson, chairman of the Michigan Branch, several 
measures will be advocated by that Branch, including a bill to give married 
women the right to contract on the same terms as other adults, a bill to give 
the parents Equal Rights to the earnings of minor children, and a bill to 
impose upon men the same penalties for prostitution as are now provided 
for women. As an index of the interest in Equal Rights that obtains through- 
out the country the State campaigns that are already under way augur well. 
From all indications 1929 will go far toward answering the question, “How 
long will women wait for Liberty?” 
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The Old Brick Capitol Goes Supreme Court 


HE historic Old Brick Capitol in 

Washington, headquarters since 1921 

of the National Woman’s Party, 
probably will be torn down early in the 
spring to make way for the United States 
Supreme Court. 

The proceedings brought by the United 
States to condemn this and other prop- 
erty comprising two squares have now 
been concluded after a lengthy and tedious 
trial. The award fixed by the jury for 
the property of the National Woman’s 
Party is $299,200. Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, 
pioneer Feminist, gave the Old Capitol 
to the Woman’s Party about seven years 
ago as a gathering place for the Feminists 
not only of America but of the world, and 
as a center for the work for the freedom 
of women. 

Senator T. H. Carraway of Arkansas 
lead a movement to save the Old Capitol 
because of its historic importance. Last 
session the Senate unanimously passed 
his resolution to block the condemnation 
but it was sidetracked in the House by 
Speaker Longworth. 

One of the many interesting phases of 
the condemnation trial dealt with the his- 
torical significance of the Old Capitol. 
Since historical association enhances the 
worth of property, the Department of 
Justice undertook to lessen the market 
value of the property of the Woman’s 


Party by saying that:the-Old Capitol was 


demolished and the existing structure 
erected in 1869. The evidence on this 
point consisted solely of the opinion of 
so-called experts. 

Two men claiming to be architectural 
engineers testified that they had examined 
photographs of the Old Capitol, and had 
arrived at the opinion that it bears no 
relation to the present structure. On 
cross examination, one man admitted 


that he is neither an architect nor an 


engineer, and that the high sounding 


title of architectural engineer is one 
merely conferred upon him by the Treas- 
ury Department for the occasion and 
other similar occasions. Also both of the 
men were obliged to admit that they were 
not builders, and had only assisted in re- 
modeling one building each. So it was 
argued for the Woman’s Party that these 
men were not competent to express an 
opinion as to the relation of the Old 
Capitol to the existing building. 

One of the Government’s “architectural 
engineers” claimed that he could tell 
from a photograph the dimensions of the 


- Old Capitol, and then said that the dimen- 


sions so found do not agree with the 
dimensions of the main, part of the exist- 
ing building. Fortunately for the Wom- 
an’s Party this witness had drawn what 
he deemed an “accurate” plan of the build- 
ing as it is today and showing the various 
measurements. On cross examination he 
had to admit that he had drawn a spacious 
corridor nine inches wide! So the Wom- 
an’s Party argued that if he could not 
tell the dimensions of a building he had 
seen, he certainly could not tell the dimen- 
sions of a building from a photograph. 
Then Harriette Hifton King, a librarian 
in the Congressional Library and a Femi- 
nist, took the stand for the Woman’s 
Party and exhibited documents galore 
from the Library showing the dimensions 
of the Old Capitol to be the same as the 


present main building, and proving that 


the Old Capitol was not torn down. 

To further offset the Government’s testi- 
mony, the Woman’s Party searched the 
city trying to find someone who could 
testify of his personal knowledge that the 
Old Capitol was not torn down but only 
remodeled. Finally the night before the 


Woman’s Party was to close its testimony, 
Mr. John Mahoney of the Society of the 
Oldest Inhabitants was located. He knew 
the building during the Civil War, and 
being a paperhanger by trade he tried to 
get the job of papering it when it was 
remodeled in 1869. | 
The Department of Justice claimed that 
the brickwork of the Old Capitol was laid 
in Flemish bond; that a ‘photograph 
showed the Flemish bond; and that the 
present structure is laid in common bond. 


However, the photograph produced was 


deemed by the Woman’s Party too indis- 
tinct to indicate the bond used. There- 
upon members of the Woman’s Party 
visited the old photographers in the city, 
including Mr. Handy, the man who in- 
herited the collection of plates of Mr. 
Brady, the celebrated Civil War photog- 
rapher. Among his photographs was one 
of Mrs. Greenhow, a Southern spy, taken 
against the wall of the Old Capitol when | 
it was used as a prison. The brickwork 
was plain, in this picture and it was laid 
in common bond (not Flemish as the Gov- 
ernment claimed). That photograph the 
Woman’s Party put in evidence. , 

It was inconsistent to say the least for 
the Government to advance the theory 
of want of historic significance. For the 
identity and genuineness of the property 
as the Old Capitol was vouched for by 
the Government |§itself,.dJong before.the 
Woman’s Party existed. An official Com- 
mittee appointed by the Government 
placed a bronze tablet on the building 
years ago designating it as the Old Brick 
Capitol, seat of the Federal Government 
from 1815 to 1819. : 

Maud Younger served as chairman of 
the Woman’s Party Committee on Condem- 
nation while Burnita Shelton Matthews 
served as counsel for the Woman’s Party. 


Justice—Or Prejudice in Maryland 


HALL reason help, or prejudice con- 
tinue to hamper the administration 
of justice in Maryland? The next 

session of the General Assembly of Mary- 
land will decide when it considers a bill 
to enable those citizens who are women 
to render jury service to the State. Women 
lawyers are sponsoring this bill because 
they find an urgent need for the judgment 
and experience of women in the jury box. 
Juries of men alone are not able accu- 
rately to measure out justice in a large 
number of the cases that come before our 
courts. 

“This woman has been brought to trial. 
... Now, Gentlemen of the Jury,....” 
How many times have both men and 
women of intelligence shuddered at the 
injustice of such spectacles in our courts? 


A woman to be judged, but not a woman > 


among her judges! Her case might be 


By Helen Elizabeth Brown 
| 
one in which her innocence or the degree 
of her guilt could be accurately weighed 
only by a woman. A great many men 
serving on juries realize this and would 
like to get a woman’s viewpoint, but there 
are no women on the jury. There are no 
women jurors in Maryland! But there 
are women accused of breaking man-made 
laws and after they are brought into 
court on indictments returned by a grand 
jury of men only, twelve men are the sole 
judges of both the law and the facts in 
their cases. This is justice as it is dealt 
out by one-half the citizens of Maryland 
to the other half! And Maryland is 
alleged to be part of the greatest “democ- 
racy” that has ever existed on the face 
of the earth. 
More tears have been spilled over the 


idea of women on juries by simple, stupid, 
male souls than over any other idea ever 
put forward for the advancement of the 
human race. What a laugh their antics 
will give the inhabitants of the earth one 
hundred years from now! They have in- 
dulged in such orgies of sentimentality 
that they are unable to see the truth as it 
exists. They desire to “shield” women 
from the reflection in the court room of 
life as it is lived. The way some human 
beings behave shouldn’t be discussed be- 
fore them. The weeping of these mis- 
guided males blinds them to the facts. 
Who could be much closer to life than 
women? Who is more vitally interested 
in life of all kinds? Whose business is 
it to be interested in life? These super- 
ficial individuals entirely loose sight of 
the very obvious fact that there is always 
a woman involved in “that kind” of case. 
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They fail to see it is life, that women are 
a large part of life, and that neither men 
nor women can run away from the facts 
of life. It is a common, human lot which 
is neither exclusively masculine nor femi- 
nine. The sobbing brotherhood does not 
perceive that it is only with the co-opera- 
tion of women that real justice can be 
done in our courts. Concerning trials for 
crimes against women and girls and also 
where women and girls are accused, Judge 
Florence E. Allen of the Ohio Supreme 
Court, says: 

“Although women and pre will give 
a clear statement of fact outside the court, 
they are abashed when on the stand. The 


presence of women jurors in such cases > 


has stopped the sneering of the unfeeling, 
and the kindly, motherly sympathy of 
several women in the jury box drew from 
the witnesses the necessary details of testi- 
mony which made possible conviction.” 

In this class of cases women on the jury 
are of inestimable value to the admin- 
istration of justice. During such trials 
when the court room is usually crowded 
with leering and sensual men it has been 
difficult, if not impossible, to get women 
and girls to repeat the revolting details 
of such crimes, with the result that con- 
victions are often impossible. In other 


States it has been found that with a jury 
of women, or partly of women, the wit- 


nesses generally tell their stories with 
conviction. 

Women now serve on juries in the 
States and Territories of Alaska, Arkan- 
sas, California, Delaware, District of Co- 
lumbia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 


Louisana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, 


Nevada, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Utah, Washington and Wisconsin. In 


these jurisdictions women are much in 


demand for civil as well as criminal cases. 
They have fulfilled every prediction of 
their sponsors and it is the general opin- 
ion of judges, lawyers and litigants that 
they have given excellent and effective 
service as jurors. Large corporations, in- 


surance companies, railroads and public 
utilities favor women jurors because it 
has been found that they decide cases on 
the evidence without letting prejudice or 
personalities enter into their verdicts. It 


has been proved that they have fewer 


business and political prejudices than 
men. 


In States where women serve, or not, 
as they choose and are not required to 
give a good and sufficient cause for being 
excused, an effort is being made to strike 
from the law the provision for voluntary 
service. 


“It seems to be the consensus of opinion 
of those who have studied the subject,” 
says Judge H. H. Sawyer of the Munici- 
pal Court of Des Moines, “that the provi- 
sions which make for voluntary service on 
the part of women are wrong because the 
State is entitled to the service of all its 
citizens, and if women are as good, or 
better jurors than men, then it should not 
be left to the whim of any woman to say 
whether she will or will not serve.” 


Confining jury service to “male inhabi- 


tants” is not the only obsolete and incon- 


sistent feature of the law as it is now 
spread on the statute books. Something 
ought to be done to untangle the jury 
law of Maryland. It frequently requires 
attention from the Court of Appeals and 
has unnecessarily cost citizens much time 
and money. | 


The law directs that the Commiasioners’ 


clerk shall furnish the clerks of the courts | 


a “fair and complete list of the male taw- 
able inhabitants’ whose names appear on 
the tax books.” 


A man who was convicted of a crime in 
one of the counties complained to the 
Court of Appeals that he had been il- 


legally convicted because the names of the © 


jurors who convicted him had not been 
taken from the tax books according to 
law, but had actually been taken from the 
registration lists. The jury wasn’t legal, 
he said, therefore, it had no right to con- 
vict him and his conviction wasn’t legal. 


Equal Rights 


But the Court of Appeals ruled that his 
conviction must stand. The judges said 
he was correct when he pointed out that 
the section of the law setting forth who 
should be jurors and how they should be 
selected requires them to be “male taxable 
inhabitants,” but that it really isn’t nec- 


‘essary for the “male inhabitants” to be 


“taxable” because another section of the 
jury law says that “no property qualifica- 
tion shall be required in any juror.” 


Furthermore, the court informed him, 


* 


there is still another section of the law 
that permits the use of poll books as well 
as tax books for the selection of jurors. 
Of course, the court added, there are no 
poll books any more, but “under the regis- 
tration law now in force, the registry of 
voters and the poll books, so far as the 


“names are concerned, are identical” with 


the added advantage that the registry lists 
show who has voted, and “since the Legis- 
lature has not seen fit to make any altera- 
tion in the provision of the jury law as 
to the use of poll books,” the registry list 
was a “sufficient compliance with the 
statute.” 

The highest court of Maryland con- 
cluded its opinion with this remark: 

“While changes with respect to the 
books designated as poll books have been 
made in the election laws of the State, 
no corresponding change has been made in 
the law with respect to jurors.” (Hollars 
v. State, 125 Md 373, Feb. 12, 1915.) 

The same can be said with respect to 


the status of women. _.. 


The word “taxable” has been linstonaad 
from the law and now its companion, 
“male,” must go. It is time for Maryland 
to come out of her Rip Van Winkle trance 
and clear her statutes of the rubbish con- 
cerning women. There is no legislature 
like the present one to do it. And if this 
legislature does not do the job properly, 
then it is up to women to elect one that 
No silly sentimentality can cloud the 
fact that there are more women than men 
eligible to vote in Maryland. 


The Retort Courteous 


York Herald-Tribume, in its maga- 
zine section, contained an article by 
Anne Hard, entitled “Laws for Working 


T HE November 18th, issue of the New 


Women,” which started off by saying that 


“Bor women, the great political contro- 
versy in the coming administration will 
be that between the adherents of so-called 
‘equality’ for women and the adherents 
of socalled ‘protective legislation’ for 
women.” 

Mrs. Hard stated that by the passage of 
the Equal Rights Amendment all special 
legislation for working women would be 
forever swept aside, evidently not under- 
standing that the amendment is only a 
mandate to the States to equalize their 


laws, and that since more than thirty 
States have laws regulating the hours of 
both men and women in certain occupa- 


tions, it is quite possible for States having 


special labor laws for women to extend 
this legislation to men. — 
“Horrible living examples of the in- 


justice of special labor laws for women, 


to women who wanted to work at night 
or who ardently desired long hours or 
heavy work, were called in from States 
which were.oppressing them by prevent- 
ing it, and taken to Washington by the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party,” said Mrs. Hard. 
“Hearings upon the subject were granted 
before a Senatorial committee. On the 
appointed day the proponents of the 


measure were too ill to appear. The oppo- 


sition alone produced a few remarks.” 


The report of the Women’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor 
on the effects of special labor laws for 
women was reviewed and commended as 
a “scientific research,” and the article 
concludes by saying that so-called “protec- 
tive legislation” for women does not pre- 
vent the employment of women, but “Jt 
does prevent the unfair competition of 
women with men.” 

We have been informed that if there 
are inaccuracies and mistatements in the 
article in question, the author should not 
be blamed, since “the information for her 
article was furnished her by the Women’s 
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Bureau, United States Department of 


Labor.” 


Mary A. Murray: chairman of the In- 
dustrial Council of the Woman’s Party, 
replied very effectively to Mrs. Hard in 
the following letter which has been sent 
to Equat Rieuts for publication: 

Brooklyn, N. Y., 
November 27, 1928. 
Mrs. Anne Hard, . 
New York Herald-Tribune, 
New York City. 


My Mrs. Harp: 


As one of the “living examples” of spe- 
cial labor laws for women, referred to in 
your article of November 18th, I am writ- 
ing you to protest against the many fla- 
grant inaccuracies in it. 

When the New York law regulating the 
hours of women but not those of men was 
passed, nearly three thousand women were 
thrown out of employment on railroads. 
Others had their hours and pay cut down. 
I was one of them. Some of us—and only 
a few hundred—got our jobs back the 
next year when ticket sellers secured ex- 
emption from the legislature. We work- 
ing women don’t need statistics of the 
Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor to tell us of the 
suffering and hardship to women caused 
by that law. 


It is to be regretted that you did not 
realize that there are two sides to every 
question, and for the sake of being fair, 
you might have made at least an effort 
to investigate the other side before writing 
your article. It would be impossible for 
you to get an impartial view of restrictive 
laws for women from the Women’s Bureau 
because its director and her investigators 
all believe in this type of legislation. They 
said so under oath at a hearing in New 
York. Your words that so-called “protec- 
tive” legislation for women only “prevents 
unfair competition of women with men” 
has a familiar ring in the ears of working 


‘The Ternble Siren 


HE author of this biography of Vic- 
toria Woodhull says in a foreword: 


“Surely, when any one has been in- 
teresting enough to inspire legends, they 
are valuable as an index of human be- 
havior. Both the false and the true are 
significant, because both show what peo- 


ple thought and felt about Victoria Wood- 


hull, what she meant in their minds and 
their emotions. Maybe she was merely a 
symbol of feminine activity in an age of 
male bluster when feminine activity was 
dreaded and feared. Maybe she personi- 
fied men’s erotic dreams, too, and women’s 
audacious impulses, and like Johnny 
Appleseed and Paul Bunyan and other 
Gargantuan American figures, she and her 
remarkable family were only half real. 


women. That is the slogan of the leaders 
of the men’s unions. “Let the women go 
back home,” they also say. 

As an agency of the Government, being 


supported by all of its citizens, we work- 


ing women believe the Director of the 
Woman’s Bureau should remain neutral, 
taking no side on this controversial ques- 
tion. The “scientific investigation,” of the 
Women’s Bureau, to the minds of work- 
ing women, isn’t worth the paper it is 
written on. The Bureau refused to con- 
duct it by having open hearings, where 
testimony on both sides could be placed on 
the record, but instead sent out individual 
women investigators, all believers in spe- 
cial labor laws for women. No one knows 
what was said to the women workers and 
no one knows what the women workers 
said to the investigators. We have seen 
too many investigations and investigators 
of that kind to have any faith in their re- 
ports. They prove nothing. 

There isn’t a self-supporting woman 
who wants “long hours or heavy work.” 
Your own common sense ought to tell you 
that. The majority of workers are al- 
ready on a short work-day, but if men are 
free to stay a half hour overtime in case 
of necessity and get paid for it, and wom- 
en are prohibited by law from staying 
that half hour, you can readily see what 
happens to the woman. Do you think she 
would have equal opportunity with a 
man? Put yourself in her place. Suppose 
you and a man writer are working in the 


office of the Herald-Tribune on an eight- 


hour schedule. Suppose one day the edi- 
tor tells you both that he wants work 
covered which will keep you both an hour 
later. Suppose there is an eight-hour 
law for women newspaper writers in your 
State which forbids overtime. Unless 
you are a far better writer than the man, 
do you think the editor would be bothered 
putting up with the inconvenience of keep- 
ing you? Do you need a “scientific inves- 
tigation” to answer that question? There 
are thirty or more States that have an 


By Emanie Sachs (Harper & Bros., N. Y.) 
Reviewed by Sue S. White 


. . [ shall try to tell what seems true 


to me, to review the personality of Vic- 
toria Woodhull, a woman who dared to 


do anything she wanted to do. Those who 


lack her strength or her ruthlessness; 


those whose training or circumstances, or 
deepest desires, prevent them from obey- 
ing’ piratical impulses, may release them 
vicariously in her adventures without do- 
ing harm to anyone. And those who 


haven’t any piratical impulses will fod 
Americana.” 

Then follows the remarkable story of 
Victoria Woodhull. It is one of the most 
“thrilling” biographies I have ever had oc- 
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eight-hour law for persons, both men and 
women, in certain occupations. We say, 
if you want a law to regulate hours, have 
it for men and women and not for women 
alone. We don’t object to that. 
Wage-earning women have gone to hear- 
ings in Washington in large numbers to 
ask for the passage of the Equal Rights 
Amendment. They were not “taken” there 
by the National Woman’s Party either. 
They paid their own way and they were 
glad to go there to register their protest 


against laws discriminating against wom- 


en. I was one of the women who went 
there to attend the hearing to which you 
referred when you said that “the propo- 
nents of the bill were too ill to appear.” 
The chairman of the committee was noti- 
fied that we would not attend the hearing 
and the newspapers of the day before con- 
tained an announcement to that effect. 
Why? Because ex-President Wilson had 
died and his funeral was to be held on that 
day and all activities in Washington had 


ceased. 


Your entire article is so unfair and not 
in keeping with the facts that it would 
take much more time than I have to 
answer every misstatement. 

You may not know that in addition to 
many local organizations of self-support- 
ing women, the National Women Lawyers’ 
Association, the National Women’s Home- 
opathic Medical Fraternity, and the New 
York, New Hampshire, Vermont, Dela- 
ware, Colorado, Iowa, Indiana, and other 


branches of the Federation, of Business 


and Professional Women’ Ss Clubs. are all 


on record oe special labor laws 
women. 


If you are ever in New York, I i. 


you will come to see me and meet some of 


the women in industry who are against 
special labor laws for women. Whether 
you change your own mind or not, you 
ought at least to write an article fairly 
otaeng the other side of the question. 
Yours, 
(Mrs.) Mary A. Murray. 


casion to read, and is stranger than most 
fiction. 


It has become the habit of lieciiaiete 
not to admit Victoria Woodhull among 


--the genuine immortals. Perhaps we still 


suspect her of being something of a fraud. 
Perhaps she was too elemental a creature 
for our timid souls. One does not play 
easily with fire, and especially with treach- 
erous fire. Woodhull was a veritable vol- 
cano, breaking forth in unexpected places 
and shooting off red-hot mud at irregular 
and erratic intervals. Still, there is glory 
in voleanic action and there was a glory 
about Victoria that Emanie Sachs has 
preserved in the pages of this biography. 

It was, however, a glory that was frus- 
trated and thwarted by one of these much 
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talked-of diabolical little germs—an in- 
feriority complex. Because of this little 
bug, hidden in the depths of her uncon- 
scious, her glory went limping to its grave. 
Now it has been discovered, as an ex- 
planation of why that glory lacked what 
the world calls integrity. Why look for 
integrity, if we have a split personality? 

It may be remembered that aside from 
anything within Victoria’s early environ- 
ment, she was born in 1838, and any wom- 


an of her generation who, from an inferi- 


ority complex, split personality, lack of 
integrity, or what not, undertook to do 
what she wanted to do, was more than 
likely to develop a few very painful 
psychic wounds in addition to those she 
started with, and whether or not she 
started with any at all. This biography 
seems to be built, however, upon the 
foundation of Victoria’s sordid begin- 
nings, and from the record as given, this 
is the true explanation of a personality 
and a life that is otherwise inexplicable. 
Here is something Victoria said, in 
1870: “During our experience of fifteen 
years, while we have almost universally 
received the counsel, support and approval 
of the opposite sex, our own has univer- 
sally thrown dirt on us. . As soon 
as the sex is prepared to perform all the 
calls and duties of life, the right to do so 
cannot be withheld, and if so, we our- 
selves propose to fight for it, if need be. 
Without secession, we propose revolution, 
whenever the chains of conservatism drop 
too slowly and leave us chafing under, 
their restraints too long, or deny us the 
means of applying possessed capacity.” 
Was that feminism or not—in 1870? 
Once upon a time, Demosthenes ap- 
peared to Victoria and told her she would 
emerge from poverty and live in a man- 
sion, that she would win great wealth in 
a city crowded with ships and that she 
would become the ruler of her country. 
So she ran for the Presidency of the 
United States. Many times she announced 
her candidacy. Her first announcement 
was on April 2, 1870, and in it she naively 
referred to herself as the “most prominent 
representative of the only unrepresented 
class in the Republic, and perhaps the 
most practical exponent of the principles 
of equality.” She said, “While others of 
my sex devoted themselves to a crusade 
against the laws that shackle the women 
_ of the country, I asserted my individual 
independence; while others prayed for the 
good time coming, I worked for it; while 
others argued the equality of woman with 
man, I proved it by successfully engaging 
in business; while others sought to show 


that there was no valid reason why woman — 


should be treated, socially and politically, 
as being inferior to man, I boldly entered 
the arena of business and exercised rights 


IT already possessed. I therefore claim the 


right to speak for the unenfranchised 
women of the country, and believing as 


I do that the prejudices which still exist 


in the popular mind against women in 
public life will soon disappear, I now an- 
nounce myself as candidate for the Presi- 


dency.” 


Was that feminism or not—in 1870? 

To be ambitious to sit in the seats of 
the mighty may be simple egoism, but 
what is it to be hungry and not be able to 
sit in a restaurant? I quote page 63 of 
the biography: 

“In 1870, women were not allowed in 
restaurants without a male escort after 
six o’clock. At seven, Victoria and Ten- 
nessee went to dinner at Delmonico’s. 

“‘Tomato soup for two,’ said Victoria. 

“The waiter coughed. He stood on one 
foot and then the other. 


66 ‘Why don’t you get the soup ? gaid 


Victoria sharply. 
“‘T beg your pardon, madam, but it is 
after six o’clock and there is no gentle- 


man with you.’ 


“You go and send Charlie Delmonico 
here to me,’ said Tennessee. 

“Mr. Delmonico admired the sisters and 
they were valued patrons. In those days 
of prosperity, they entertained lavishly. 

“ ‘Now, Ill tell you what we'll do,’ said 
Mr. Delmonico. ‘You pretend to be talk- 
ing to me, and I’ll walk out to the door 
with you, and people will think you just 
dropped in to speak to me. That will 


make it all right.’ 


“ “Make what all right?’ asked Victoria. 
“He walked toward the door and Ten- 
nessee followed him. ‘I can’t let you eat 


here without some man,’ he told her, ‘It. 


would start an awful precedent.’ 
“Tennie giggled. “Don’t let me em- 


_ barrass you.’ 


“She beckoned to a cabman vi sat on 
his box at the door. 

“By this time people in the restaurant 
were standing up to watch. 

“ ‘Come down off your box and come in 
here,’ said Tennie to the cabman. 

“She marched him down the center aisle. 

“Now waiter,” said she, ‘bring tomato 
soup for three.’ ” | 

‘Was that feminism or not—in 1870? 

The author wonders about the genuine- 
ness Of Woodhull’s espousal of the suf- 
frage cause. Undoubtedly she was feared, 
slighted, and somewhat ostracized by suf- 
frage leaders. Susan B. Anthony called 
on her, and apparently told her why some 
of the timid ones could not work with her. 

Victoria was not easily downed. “It 
was not a coincidence that the National 
Woman Suffrage Association were to open 


_ their third annual convention in Washing- 


ton on the morning that Victoria Wood- 
hull was to address the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, an 
official recognition none of them had 
achieved.” The convention was postponed 
until the afternoon, and Miss Anthony, 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker and Paulina 
Wright Davis attended the hearing. That 
afternoon, the suffrage convention opened, 
and Victoria and sister Tennessee sat on 


Equal Rights 


the platform. “In conservative Boston, 
the American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion shrieked at the National Association’s 
alliance with Victoria Woodhull. Men, 
shocked at their new convert, swamped 
the suffragists with letters of protest.” 


Said Elizabeth Cady Stanton: “I have 
one answer to give all my gentlemen 
friends: When the men who make laws 
for us in Washington can stand forth and 
declare themselves pure and unspotted 
from all the sins mentioned in the Deca- 
logue, then we will demand that every 
woman who makes a constitutional argu- 
ment on our platform shall be as chaste 
as Dianna..... If Victoria Woodhull 
must be crucified, let men drive the spokes 
and plait the crown of thorns.” 

As for Miss Anthony, it is said, “once 
won all won, she declared that Mrs. 
Woodhull’s antecedents were as good as 
most Congressmen’s.” 

And Victoria, on the witness stand de- 
fending herself against a business client 
who had brought suit against her, cried 
out, when nettled by the plaintiff’s lawyer : 
“You asked the other witnesses if they 
were strong-minded women; now, ’m a 


-strong-minded woman, and I would feel 


insulted if you men thought I was any- 
thing else; I claim to be a strong-minded 
woman and I feel proud of it.” 

Mrs. Grundy would not let her alone. 
Nor would her relatives. Nor would An- 
thony Comstock. 

She tried to vote in her district, and 
when she wasn’t allowed to, she wrote a 
letter to the Times. She wag always writ- 
ing letters to the press. And while Vic- 
toria was running for the Presidency, 
Sister Tennessee ran for Congress from 


_ the Eighth Congressional District in New 


York. The year, 1872, A.D. 


But it was in the discussion of marriage 
that Victoria waxed most eloquent. In 
those days, she used the word “freedom” 
invariably, in speaking of the relations of 


Man and woman. 


“YT deem it a false and perverse modesty 
that shuts off discussion and consequently 
knowledge, upon these subjects. ... So 
long as women knew nothing but a blind 
and servile obedience to the will and wish 
of men, they did not rebel; but the time 
has arrived wherein they rebel, demanding 
freedom, freedom to hold their own lives 


and bodies from the demoralizing influ- 


ence of sexual relations that are not 
founded in and maintained by love. And 
this rebellion will continue too, until love, 
unshackled, shall be free to go forth, it 
shall be respected as holy, pure and true. 
None too soon will the yoke fall by which 
the unwilling are made to render a hypo- 
critical obedience to the despotism of pub- 
lic opinion, which, distorted and blinded 
by a sham sentimentality, is a false stand- 
ard of morals and virtue, which can only 
be fostered and cultivated by freedom of 
the affections. Peels The love that I can- 
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not command is not mine; let me not dis- 
turb myself about it, nor attempt to filch 
it from its rightful owner. , . . Shall I 
forcibly capture the truant and transfix it 
with the barb of my selfish affection and 
pin it to the wall of my chamber? Rather 
let me leave my doors and windows open, 
intent only on living so nobly that the best 
cannot fail to be drawn to me by an irre- 
sistible attraction.” 
In Woodhull & Elaflin’s Weekly, we are 
told, women could read of any milestone 
on the road to feminine freedom, such as 
“a lady contractor in New Hampshire, or 
a postmistress at West Point.” And the 
weekly suggested that women be taught 
physiology. Like Victoria herself, the 
weekly was “silly and venomous and sub- 
lime.” It defended blackmail: “If the 
laws will not protect women, they must 
protect themselves by the same crude jus- 
tice that invented the blackmail system 
of the Scottish borders.” | 


Women Not Included in New Jury System 
HEN Japan put into effect a jury 
system for the first time this au- 

tumn, women were not included in those 

eligible for jury service. 

The Dawn, Australian Feminist maga- 
zine which is working for women on juries 
in that country, publishes the following 
compilation of the countries in which 
women may serve on juries, with the re- 
strictions of the various countries: 

Great Britain——Sex Disqualification 

(Removal) Act, 1919.—According to the 
act a jury may consist of men only, wom- 
en only or of both sexes as the case may 
require. Or a woman may apply for ex- 
emption in respect to any case, by reason 
of the nature of the evidence to be given, 
or the issues to be tried. The Juries Act, 
1922, grants exemption to women who 
were vowed members of a religious order 
in convents or other religious communi- 
ties. 
British Columbia, Canada, 1922.—By 
the simple expedient of defining the word 
person to mean those of either sex, the 
act places equal responsibility upon men 
and women for jury duty, with the pro- 
viso, that no woman who had stated her 
unwillingness to be called upon for such 
duty should be so called. 

Alberta, Canada.—Any inhabitant, over 
25 and under 60 years of age, who is a 
British subject, may serve as a juror. No 
woman compelled to serve as juror unless 
prior to the service of a summons she has 
signed a document signifying her willing- 
ness to serve. In all actions triable by 
jury, if a woman be a party to an action, 
she may notify the clerk of court that she 
desires three (3) women to be upon the 
jury and in such event the jury shall be 
composed of three (3) women and three 


Susan B. Anthony’s name was signed 
without her consent to a call, the pur- 
pose of which was to “form a new political 
party, etc’—the ultimate end being to 
nominate Victoria for the Presidency. 
This may have been done at the dictation 
of Demosthenes. Miss Anthony wrote Mrs. 
Stanton: “If she were influenced by 


women spirits, I might consent to be a 


mere sail-hoister for her; but as it is, she 
is wholly owned and dominated by men 
spirits, and I spurn the control of the 
whole lot of them.” | 
And following, at a meeting of the suf- 
frage convention, Victoria and Miss An- 
thony locked horns. Victoria. was. trying 
to “put over” her “People’s Party” and 
her own nomination. “Miss Anthony de- 
clared the proceeding out of order. ... 
She adjourned the convention to meet in 
the same place the next morning, and as 


Victoria went on talking, she ordered the 


janitor to put out the gas.” 


Feminist Notes 


(3) men. If all the parties be women the 
jury may at their request consist of six 
(6) women. 


Queensland.—Women desiring to serve 


as jurors are required to register as such. 


U. 8. A.—Jury service is open to women 
in twenty-one States, some since 1911. 
In nine States they render service upon 
exactly the same terms as men. In two 


States there are special exemptions relat- 


ing to women nurses. In ten States ser- 
vice is permissible, i. e.. women may 
serve if they wish. 


Germany.—In 1922 women obtained the 
right to serve on juries. ; 

“In view of the above” concluded the 
paper, “ the Women’s Non-Party Associa- 
tion respectfully suggests that the Juries 
Act be amended in the following way: 
The word ‘person’ to be defined as mean- 
ing man or woman and to be used through- 


out the act instead of the word ‘man.’ 


Also that in Part IV, sub-section 23, that 
sentence relating to the names of female 
electors be deleted.” 


“The Most Intolerable Injustice’ 
RECENT number of La Revue de la 
Femme contains a story, illustrated 

by photographs, telling of the efforts 

made to bring the Equal Rights Treaty to 
the attention of the signers of the Kellogg 

Pact at Paris and at Rambouillet. It con- 

cludes with the following comment: 

“The most surprising thing at the end 
of this little fracas, was the jocular tone 
of the French press, ridiculing the wom- 
en’s action. We see nothing laughable in 
it, and we admire these resolute women, 
who, young and pretty, educated and well- 
informed, accustomed to the gentle treat- 
ment which wealth procures, have come, 
for the sake of an idea, from America, 
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Sister Tennessee became a colonel of a 
battalion of colored men who claimed that 
“no military gentlemen” would help them. 
Tennessee was not a “military gentleman,” 
but she was willing to be a colonel. 

Although Victoria, in rather desperate 
efforts to win herself a luxurious, respec- 
table place through a third marriage in 
England, relinquished all her radical 
causes (if she ever had much hold), she 
continued to run for the Presidency of 
the United States, without any votes or 
encouragement. This prediction of Demos- 
thenes was a chimera that her brain would 
not let go—this and her obsessive desire 
to vindicate her character from all the ac- 
cretions of scandal that Mrs. Grundy had 
attached to it. And all the while she grew 
older. There was little of interest to 
Feminists in her latter years, though 
plenty to interest anyone who cares to 


follow her inferiority complex to the end 
of a colorful life. 


England, Italy, from France, too, to take 
the risk of being roughly handled by our 
police. We have been, on other occasions, 
more generous and clear-sighted. 

“There is moreover grave danger in 
taking this attitude. People make fun of 
women for throwing leaflets among our 
smiling, swaying Senators, or for display- 
ing banners before closed gates; but leaf- 
lets are better then bombs, and one must 
prefer banners to machine guns. We think 
honor should be paid to those who, sub- 
jected to injustice for so long, seek to 
settle such exasperating conflicts without 
losing any of their graciousness. 

“Nor should it be said that the day of 
this demcnstration was ill-chosen. On the 
contrary, we think that, at the hour when 
men of good-will were meeting to try to 
abolish by law one of the most shameful 
of injustices, war, women owed it to them- 
selves to point out to them that there are 
in the law other injustices to be eradi- 
cated, among them, one of the most intol- 


erable, inequality of rights between men 
and women.” 


A Woman for President 
66 E HOPE the dynamic power of 
the general Woman’s Party of the 
whole country will nominate and elect a 
woman for President in 1932,” declares 
Boston Ideas. This magazine gives ex- 
tensive notice to the National Woman’s 
Party’s campaign for Herbert Hoover and 
Charles Curtis as the candidates who 
gave most hope for the passage of the 
Equal Rights Amendment, to the work 
of the Inter-American Commission of 


_ Women, and to the Porto Rican suffrage 


bill, just passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and also reprints several edi- 
torials from Ricuts. 
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Unemployment of Women 

UE to the watchfulness of that ex- 

cellent Feminist, Mr. Pethick-Law- 
rence, M.P., the bill in the British Parlia- 
ment concerned with this problem is to 
be changed to take into full account the 
unemployment of women as well as men. 
Lady Astor paid Mr. Pethick-Lawrence a 
high tribute for calling attention to the 
flaw in the bill. 


A Pioneer in Women’s Work 
BRTRUDE KING, for fifty years 
secretary of the Society for Pro- 
moting the Employment of Women (Eng- 
land), died in November at the age of 96 
years. She was a foundation builder in 


the cause of equal opportunities for wom- 


en in England, and in the early stages of 
her work faced a hostile press and a hos- 
tile public. 


New Jersey Campaign Work 
ARGARET D. BAKER, Republican 
National Committeewoman from 
New Jersey, has sent the following letter 


to Leila Enders of the New Jersey State 


Branch of the National Woman’s Party: 


“T am sure that you feel amply repaid 3 


for the splendid work you did in the cam- 
paign just finished by the overwhelming 


vote of confidence the American people — 


gave Mr. Hoover. 

“T want, however, to let you know how 
much I personally appreciate the wonder- 
ful co-operation you gave the clearing- 
house group at the Newark headquarters, 
as well as the work you did: in the field.” 

From Lady Heath 

ADY MARY HEATH, distinguished 
flyer entertained by the National 
Woman’s Party on December 11, and re- 
ceived by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives on the following day, has 
sent to Mabel Vernon, executive secretary 
of the National Woman’s Party, the fol- 

lowing letter of thanks: 

“TI would like to express my sincerest 
thanks to you and to Miss Doris Stevens 
for the marvelous reception which you ar- 


ranged for me in the Congress and the 


Senate. 

“T deeply appreciate the great honor 
which you did me and I shall do my best 
to live up to it.” 

{ 

Porto Rican, Suffrage Bill Passes House 

HE bill amending the organic act of 

Porto Rico so that the right of suf- 

frage cannot be denied or abridged on ac- 

count of sex was passed by the House of 

Representatives by unanimous consent on 
December 17. 

There was no discussion on the bill, 
and no one opposed its consideration or 


Equal Rights an Ancient Custom in 
Czecho-Slovakia 
QUALITY of rights between men and 
women prevailed long ago in Czecho- 
Slovakia between men and women, Mme. 
Plaminkova, Czecho-Slovakian Senator, 
told the women delegates to the Economic 
Conference which was recently held by 
the League of Nations Associations at 
Prague. 
In La Francaise, Mme. Brunschvicg, 
who was one of the delegates, reports 
Mme. Plaminkova as saying: 
_ “From the most remote times and in 
all the important periods of our inde- 
pendence women here had many rights. 
In the Hussite era more than five hundred 
years ago they had rights equal to those 


of the men, and interested themselves in 
public affairs. We have sent historic . 
documents on this subject to the Press 


passage. The bill further provides that 
no property qualifications shall ever be 
imposed upon or required of any voter. 
This is a wise precaution from the Fem- 
inist point of view also, as a property 
qualification might disenfranchise more 
women than men. 

- Representative Edgar R. Kiess of Penn- 
sylvania, chairman of the House of Rep- 
resentatives Committee on Insular Af- 


fairs, introduced the ‘pill, and Senator 


Hiram Bingham, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Territories and Insular 
Possessions, is sponsor of an identical 
bill in the Senate. : 

Mabel Vernon, executive secretary of 
the National Woman’s Party, sent the 
following cablegram of congratulation to 


Dr. Marta Robert, secretary of the Liga 


Social Sufragista of San Juan: 
“Congratulations to you and all Porto 


Rican women on unanimous adoption by . 


the House of Representatives of Porto 
Rican suffrage bill. This action marks 
another advance in the world-wide move- 
ment for the freedom of women. Please 
be assured we want to help in every way 
we can to secure favorable action by the 


United States Senate at the earliest pos-— 


sible date. With cordial greetings.” 

Dr. Robert was the leader of the Porto 
Rican delegation which came to Washing- 
ton last spring in support of the suffrage 
bill, and spoke in its behalf before the 
House and Senate committees. Repre- 
sentatives of the National Woman’s Party 
also appeared at these hearings on behalf 
of the bill. 

The Liga Social Sufragista sent the 
National Woman’s Party a cablegram of 
thanks on December 19, saying, “Very 
obliged greetings.” 

Every effort will be made to have the 


Senate pass the bill before this session of 


Equal Rights 


Exposition at Cologne. It was the same 
among our Bohemian brothers three hun- 
dred years ago. It is not strange then 


that the Feminist and suffragist move-’ 


ment has been very strong in our country 
and that after the World War we auto- 
matically obtained equality of rights. 


“But in practice there are some rem- | 


nants of inequality left. This is due to 
the tradition of the last three centuries 
of oppression, of bureaucracy, exercised 


by imperial Austria. This is why we 


have founded the National Council of 
Czecho-Slovakian Women and are work- 
ing for the complete realization of those 
rights which we possess theoretically. 
“Co-operation with the great interna- 
tional Feminist organizations * * * 
encourage us in our efforts, both for our- 
selves and for the women of the whole 


News from the Field 


Congress ends on March 4, so that it will 
not be necessary to pass it in the House 
of Representatives again, and so that the 
women of Porto Rican-American citizens 
now unenfranchised—may vote as soon as 
possible. 


Two Million Dollar Fund 
Treasurer’s Report 
EMMA WOLD, Treasurer 
NETTIE TRAIL, C. P. A., Auditor 


ECEIPTS collected by National Head- 
quarters, December 7, 1912, to De- 
cember 1, 1928, $1,466,070.74. 
Contributions, membership and other 
receipts, December 1 to 16, 1928: 


Mrs. S. Daisy: Pierce, 1.00 
Miss Elizabeth ON 1.00 


Per New Jersey Branch: 

(New: Jersey Branch retaining dues in 

excess of 25 cents) 

Per Santa Barbara (Cal.) Branch: 


(Santa Barbara Branch retaining dues 
in excess of 25 


Mrs. Agnes T. Wilbur, rim 1.00 

Mrs. Alfred Anthony, 1.00 

Miss Irene Curtis Mead, Sia 1.00 

Miss Evelyn F. Pooke, D. C........... AMERS 1.00 

Madame Alma Clay bur 10.00 

Mrs. Elizabeth D. Black, 5.00 

Miss Fred Lee Woodson, 5.00 

Miss M. J. 5.00 

5.00 


Total receipts, December 7, 1912, to De- 
cember 16, 1928 


DAY PRINTING COMPANY 


Printers 


600 EAST LOMBARD STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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: Total receipts, December 1 to 16, 1928.....$1,116.07 
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